FROM   WINDLESTONE   TO   WAR

Reform. The number of well-paid posts held by Greys can
be due only in part to the thoughtfiilness of the Greys in
office: there must have been some ability inherent in the
family to maintain them without ignominy in the positions
they virtually inherited.

Anthony Eden, therefore, can boast not only a worthy
descent on his father's side, but from his mother he inherits
the blood of the Greys, and, indirectly, through them of
the Mowbrays, dukes of Norfolk, and of the Nevilles, earls
of Westmorland.

That Lady Eden was adored by her husband Sir Timothy
makes quite evident in his biography, and this appreciation
by one of such discernment and insight into character is
more valuable than the testimony of a hundred others.
One may suspect that it was Lady Eden's influence that was
predominant with the children, and that it was due to her
especial care that they were neither cowed nor unduly
stimulated by the overwhelming temperament of their
father.

At the time of Anthony's birth Sir William and Lady
Eden had already two sons: John, who was nearly nine,
and Timothy Calvert, aged four, as well as a daughter
Elfrida Marjorie, who was exactly ten. A younger brother,
Nicholas, was to appear in 1900. The eldest son, John, as
a lieutenant in the i2th Lancers, went out to France in the
very beginning of the War at the age of twenty-six and was
killed on October 17, 1914. Timothy Calvert, the author
of the brilliant little monograph on his father, thus suc-
ceeded to the baronetcy on Sir William's death in 1915.
When war broke out he was interned in Germany at
Ruhleben for two years, but returned to England in 1916,
and as a lieutenant in the Yorkshire Light Infantry fought
on the Western Front from 1917 to 1919. William Nicholas,
the fourth son, served as a midshipman in the Navy, and
was killed at the batde of Jutland when still only sixteen
years of age.